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= its place, namely "a maximum sustainable utilization of the Nation's re- 
. sources", is so exceedingly vague that it does not give the public any guid- 
ance whatever as to how monetary policy will be fromed at any given moment. 
The uncertainty to which this gives rise is a far worse evil than any draw- 
back which a subtile theory may find to be inherent in the maintenance of a 
fixed price level. ad it been made clear that the President's simple pro- 
gramme of giving the nation a dollar wéikhk with a stable purchasing power 
would be fi mly adhered to, tiie general public would have Known what theyp 
had to go upon in the monetary spheres and the business world could have ad- 
justed itself without difficulty to the given conditions. 

American monetary policy in 1957 has been-marked by wobbling between in- 
flationary and deflationary tendencies. In the inflation which began in the 
middie of 1956 the lead was taken by England. Inflation in that country in 
fact exceeded all the bounds with which people had faniliarized themselves 
during the pre-war booms. the British price level rose from the middle of 
1936 to the middle of 19357 by roughly <0 per cent. In Sweden attention was 
repeatedly drawn to the risks which such an inflation involved for world econ- 
omy--in striking contrast to the optimistic views which prevailed in England 
in regard to the significance of the price advance. 

In the U.S. semewat somewhat greater caution was exercised. Nevertheless, 
the official price éxdes index rose from June 1956 to March 1937 by over 11 
per cent. Drastic measures were taken against the inflation, especially in 
the form of repeated raising of the legal requirements regarding the reserves 
of the commercial banks. At Sus same time, howeyer, the "policy of cheap 
money" was adhered to, although--so far as the financial wonld gained any 
confidence in the future--, this was bound to foment an inflation. The 
inflation led to clamours for rises in salaries and wages and to general uan- 


rest in the labour would. In building ani other important branches the re- 


sulting increase in costs exceeded what the industry or the consumers could 
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conduced to paralyze enterprise. The inflation was accompanied also oe a rise 
in the prices of raw materials, which forced the manufacturers to provide 
themselves with the necessary stocks in good time. This policy, intensified 
by speculation, led to a demanu for raw cetials which inordinately raised : 
their prices. The production of raw materials, however, showed such elasticity 
that it was able afte: a iew months amply io supply the increased demand, and 
the result was a sharp fall in the prices of those commodities. The ensuing 
disturbance of the world economy must be regarded as a consequence of the 
preceding inflation, and in all probability similar consequences will follow 
any corresponding inflation in the future. It may be useful to impress this 
on one's mind, 30 that in future the dangers of an inflation can be discerned 
from the outset more clearly than was the case in 1937. 

The revival, in itseif healthy ana very desirable, of an egononic life 
which had languished for years was unduly stimulated by the inflation. any 
inflation is fraught with the danger that production will endeavour to take 
advantage of a rise of prices, instead of adjusting itself to a natural demand 
at a fixed price level. The stock exchange too was affected by tnis stimulus. 


But the rise which occurred in the pricedof stocks and shared was hardly ea- 


. cessive, if account is taxen of the extremely law level of interest maintained 


by the authorities. jsut when, in the spring of 1957, tendencies towards dee 
flation threatened to gain the upper hand in American monetary policy, the 
New York stock exchange lost sonfidence and abandoned itself to a discourage- 
ment which critical observers in general found exaggerated, but which may be 
considered to have been justified by the serious eae collapse which ensued 

in the autum. The real truth of tue matter is doubtless that the distrust of 
the stock exchange had constituted, in increasing measure, an important in- 
dependent er in the economic trend. The stock exchange has often been ree 
presented as an astonishingly sensitive barometer, which indicates beforehand 


what is going to happen in economic life. Our recent experience, however, 
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“gree, the effect of the eieivanl shown by the stock exchange, and thus might . 
have been avoided if the stoc« exchange hade not been exposed to the serious 
disturbances of confidence which a vacillatiog monetary policy is always 


bound to entail. 
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It should be observed inthis connection that the ability of the stock 
exchange to fulfil its functions and to maxe a firm rasistance to a panic«y 
pessimism had been greatly impaired by a number of restrictive measures, which, 
even if they had a grain of justification, had unfortunately bean framed under 

the influence of dilettante ideas about the stock exchange as the root of all evil 

Also outside the sphere of monetary policy, we find that economic life 
in the U.S. had been exposed to profound and incalculable disturbances, both 
by the intervention of the State, especially in the form of misguided taxation 
policy, and by labour disputes. These actions, of course, ultimately proceeded 
from endeavours, in themselves highly laudable, to raise the standard of life 
of the mm masses. But action was taxen without due consideration for the fact 
that a rise in the standard of living can be rendered possibly only by a cor- 
responding improvement in business activity. Moreover, internal conflicts 
between different labour organizations have created needless unrest, to the 
detriment of normal progress. ‘This has interrupted a prosperous course of de- 
velopment in the U.S., which otherwise had every prospect of continuing. 

The UsS. Government are now enusavouring, by withdrawing or miti-ating 
previous measures of intervention, “a even by operations of a purely inflat- 
ionary character, to induce private enterprise to invest capital in a general 
expansion of production, and particularly building, Such an expansion is, of 
course, just what is neededs But it can be realized only by laying down clearly 
and definitely the main lines of a saund economic policy, and by a consistent 
rectification of errors priviously committed. The business would should be 


able to reckon with some stability and some logic in the economic action of 


the ruling powers. What is especially needed is to eliminate such obvious 
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q ing any interest at all, whilst the business womld at the same time has to 
pay high rates of interest on ordinary advances, besides which companies are 
finding their shares and bonds reduced to prices which correspond to abnormal, 
and , in some cases, quite preposterous interest rates. These anomalies are . 
glaringly #e£2 reflected in the dearth of new issues which is drying up one of 
the principal sources of the supply of capital for production. 

The necessary adjusiments inthese important matters will obviously involve 
a monetary policy which unswervingly aims at the maintenance of a fixed price 
level, a taxation policy adapted so as to cover reasonably limited State re- 
quirements without any ulterior, ill-considered designs, and a gemeral ecOn- 
omic policy guided by a clear insight into the fundamental importance of sta- 
bility and the condidence which it creates. 

These reflexions have a scope which is not confined to any particular 
countyys Everywhere it is of equal importance that efforts should be directed 
towards normal progress. and that the autuorities should refrain from experi- 
mental attempts to heighten prosperity by artificial means. Everywhere it is 
of the sane interist tnat tne lines of a stable monetary poiicy should be 
Clearly defined. The danger of a new inflation, based on extremely copious 
gold reserves, is by no means inconceivable. Indeed, agitation is already 
going on in America for a further rise of the inordinately high gold price of 
19354, which has been a leading factor in unbalancing the subsequent course of 
Rett cedes', Should the remedy against a menacing crisis now be sought in a 
thus intensified inflation, new aisturbances with quite incalculabbe conse- 
quences are to be apprehended. All good forces should therefore unite in in- 


ternational co-operation for the maintenance of a stable monetary system. 
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ON THE EVE OF A MENACING DEPRESSION 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


The whole world is asking in suspense, not to 
say with nervous anxiety, what direction the 
economic trend will take in the immediate future. 
Economic augurs are everywhere busy with their 
calculations and their interpretation of signs. 
But no reliable answer will be given. Not that 
there is any lack of material. Never before 
have so many data been available for judging 
the situation. Never before have we been so 
well and so rapidly informed of what is going 
on all over the world, or of the opinion of leading 
personalities on the significance of events. And 
yet it is impossible to make a prognosis of the 
trend of the world economy even for the next 
few months. The old idea that economic devel- 
opments were predetermined by a mathematical 
curve, the components of which merely need be 
subjected to a somewhat finer analysis, has 
proved to be little more than a statistical fantasy. 
Such support as this idea may have once had in 
the observation of certain regularities and causal 
connections in the movements of economic life is 


since the world war no longer to be relied on. 


After the war management of the currency has 
come into the foreground as the overwhelmingly 
predominant factor in the world economy. In 
addition, we must take into account the immense 
increase in the direct influence of the State on 
industry and commerce. Formerly the behaviour 
of the nation in varying economic junctures could 
perhaps with,some show of reason be judged as 
a mass phenomenon which could be subjected to 
statistical analysis. At a time when world develop- 
ments are largely determined by a few persons 
in power, this is out of the question. What these 
persons will do nobody can foresee: it is and 
must remain an unknown factor of such import- 
ance that it completely baffles economic forecasts 
in the former sense. 

Under such conditions we must confine our- 
selves to endeavouring to ascertain what is actu- 
ally going on, what is the deeper significance of 
those happenings in regard to which the press 


I—875310 


telegrams and the statistical reports give us quite 
valuable information, but scarcely any clear and 
coherent picture. This is a difficult task, but, 
at any rate, so limited that there is some sense 
in tackling it. It is also of some practical value 
to gain such an insight, because this should afford 
some guidance for those who act, and perhaps 
also for those who are trying to form some idea 
of what is likely to happen. 

In the present situation practically everybody 
is agreed that the menacing disturbance of the 
world economy emanates from the United States. 
It is also widely understood that the real disturb- 
ing factor is not any fundamental defect in the 
actual economic trend, but a lack of confidence, 
the absence of anything like a firm basis for 
judging future conditions for production, in- 
vestment and saving. This lack is manifested 
most prominently in the monetary sphere. When 
President Roosevelt in 1933 abandoned the gold 
standard, he declared it to be the objective of 
American monetary policy to give the nation a 
dollar with a stable purchasing power in relation 
to commodities. In the course of 1937 he has 
assured us that this is still his intention. The 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System have, however, proclaimed a different 
view. They are “convinced that the broader 
objective of maximum sustainable utilization of 
the Nation’s resources cannot be achieved by 
attempting to maintain a fixed level of prices, 
and-that, therefore, price stability should not be 
the sole or principal objective of monetary policy” 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1937). 

Here there is evidently a conflict of ideas, 
which prevents us from judging with any assur- 
ance the course of American monetary policy. 
Even if theoretical speculation could produce 
any cogent arguments against the acceptance of 
a fixed level of prices as a standard for monetary 
policy, the abandonment of that standard would 
nevertheless be an extremely hazardous step, as 
is best shown by the clash of ideas to which 
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attention has been drawn. The objective which 
the Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
propose to set up in its place, namely “a maxi- 
mum sustainable utilization of the Nation’s re- 
sources”, is so exceedingly vague that it does 
not give the public any guidance whatever as 
to how monetary policy will be framed at 
any given moment. The uncertainty to which 
this gives rise is a far worse evil than 
any drawback which a _ subtile theory may 
find to be inherent in the maintenance of a 
fixed price level. Had it been made clear that 
the President’s simple programme of giving 
the nation a dollar with a stable purchasing 
power would be firmly adhered to, the gen- 
eral public would have known what they had 


to go upon in the monetary sphere, and the busi- . 


ness world could have adjusted itself without 
difficulty to the given conditions. 

American monetary policy in 1937 has been 
marked by wobbling between inflationary and 
deflationary tendencies. In the inflation which 
began in the middle of 1936 the lead was taken 
by England. Inflation in that country in fact ex- 
ceeded all the bounds with which people had 
familiarized themselves during the pre-war 
booms. The British price level rose from the 
middle of 1936 to the middle of 1937 by rough- 
ly 20 per cent. In Sweden attention was repeat- 
edly drawn to the risks which such an inflation 
involved for world economy — in striking con- 
trast to the optimistic views which prevailed in 
England in regard to the significance of the price 
advance, 

In the United States somewhat greater caution 
was exercised. Nevertheless, the official price 
index rose from June 1936 to March 1937 by 
over II per cent. Drastic measures were taken 
against the inflation, especially in the form of 
repeated raising of the legal requirements re- 
garding the reserves of the commercial banks. 
At the same time, however, the “‘policy of cheap 
money” was adhered to, although — so far as 
the financial world gained any confidence in the 


future —, this was bound to foment an inflation. 


The inflation led to clamours for rises in salaries 
and wages and to general unrest in the labour 
world. In building and other important branches 


the resulting increase in costs exceeded what 
the industry or the consumers could|bear, whilst 
the general uncertainty as to the demands 
of the workers further conduced to paralyze 
enterprise. The inflation was accompanied also 
by a rise in the prices of raw materials, which 
forced the manufacturers to provide themselves 
with the necessary stocks in good time. This 
policy, intensified by speculation, led to a demand 
for raw materials which inordinately raised their 
prices. The production of raw materials, how- 
ever, showed such elasticity that it was able 
after a few months amply to supply the in- 
creased demand, and the result was a sharp fall 
in the prices of those commodities. The ensuing 
disturbance of the world economy must be re- 
garded as a consequence of the preceding in- 
flation, and in all probability similar con-— 
sequences will follow any corresponding in- 
flation in the future. It may be useful to im- 
press this on one’s mind, so that, in future the 
dangers of an inflation can be discerned from the 
outset more clearly than was the case in 1937. 

The revival, in itself healthy and very desir- 
able, of an economic life which had languished 
for years was unduly stimulated by the infla- 
tion. Any inflation is fraught with the danger 
that production will endeavour to take advan- 
tage of a rise of prices, instead of adjusting 
itself to a natural demand at a fixed price level. 
The stock exchange too was affected by this 
stimulus. But the rise which occurred in the 
prices of stocks and shares was hardly excessive, 
if account is taken of the extremely low level 
of interest maintained by the authorities. But 
when, in the spring of 1937, tendencies towards 
deflation threatened to gain the upper hand in 
American monetary policy, the New York stock 
exchange lost confidence and abandoned itself 
to a discouragement which critical observers in 
general found exaggerated, but which may be 
considered to have been justified by the serious 
collapse which ensued in the autumn. The real 
truth of the matter is doubtless that the distrust of 
the stock exchange had constituted, in increasing 
measure, an important independent factor in 
the economic trend. The stock exchange has 
often been represented as an astonishingly sen- 
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sitive barometer, which indicates beforehand 
what is going to happen in economic life. Our 
recent experience, however,\ forces us to the 
conclusion that the economic depression was, in 
a marked degree, the effect of the distrust shown 
by the stock exchange, and thus might have been 


- avoided if the stock exchange hade not been 


exposed to the serious disturbances of confidence 
which a vacillating monetary policy is always 
bound to entail. 

It should be observed in this connection that 
the ability of the stock exchange to fulfil its 
functions and to make a firm resistance to a 
panicky pessimism had been greatly impaired 
by a number of restrictive measures, which, even 
if they had a grain of justification, had unfor- 
tunately been framed under the influence of 
dilettante ideas about the stock exchange as the 
root of all evil. 

Also outside the sphere of monetary policy, 
we find that economic life in the United States 
had been exposed to profound and incalculable 
disturbances, both by the intervention of the 
State, especially in the form of misguided taxa- 
tion policy, and by labour disputes. These ac- 
tions, of course, ultimately proceeded from en- 
deavours, in themselves highly laudable, to raise 
the standard of life of the masses. But action 
was taken without due consideration for the 
fact that a rise in the standard of living can be 
rendered possibly only by a corresponding im- 
provement in business activity. Moreover, in- 
ternal conflicts between different labour or- 
ganizations have created needless unrest, to the 
detriment of normal progress. This has inter- 
rupted a prosperous course of development in 
the United States, which otherwise had every 
prospect of continuing. 

The United States Government are now en- 
deavouring, by withdrawing or mitigating pre- 
vious measures of intervention, and even by 
operations of a purely inflationary character, to 
induce private enterprise to invest capital in a 
general expansion of production, and particular- 
ly building. Such an expansion is, of course, 
just what is needed. But it can be realized only 
by laying down clearly and definitely the main 
lines of a sound economic policy, and by a con- 


sistent rectification of errors previously com- 
mitted. The business world should be able to 
reckon with some stability and some logic in the 
economic action of the ruling powers. What is 
especially needed is to eliminate such obvious 
anomalies as that short-term money carries in- 
terest at the rate of a half per cent. or less, that 
immense amounts of money are kept lying idle 
without earning any interest at all, whilst the 
business world at the same time has to pay 
high rates of interest on ordinary advances, be- 


sides which companies are finding their shares 


and bonds reduced to prices which correspond 
to abnormal, and, in some cases, quite preposter- 
ous interest rates. These anomalies are glaring- 
ly reflected in the dearth of new issues which is 
drying up one of the principal sources of the 
supply of capital for production. 

The necessary adjustments in these important 
matters will obviously involve a monetary policy 
which unswervingly aims at the maintenance of 
a fixed price level, a taxation policy adapted so 
as to cover reasonably limited State require- 
ments without any ulterior, ill-considered de- 
signs, and a general economic policy guided by 
a clear insight into the fundamental importance 
of stability and the confidence which it creates. 

These reflexions have a scope which is not 
confined to any particular country. Everywhere 
it is of equal importance that efforts should 
be directed towards normal progress, and that 
the authorities should refrain from experimental 
attempts to heighten prosperity by artificial 
means. Everywhere it is of the same interest 
that the lines of a stable monetary policy should 
be clearly defined. The danger of a new in- 
flation, based on extremely copious gold re- 
serves, is by no means inconceivable. Indeed, 
agitation is already going on in America for a 
further rise of the inordinately high gold price 
of 1934, which has been a leading factor in un- 
balancing the subsequent course of development. 
Should the remedy against a menacing crisis now 
be sought in a thus intensified inflation, new 
disturbances with quite incalculable consequences 
are to be apprehended. All good forces should 
therefore unite in international co-operation for 
the maintenance of a stable monetary system. 
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THE SURPLUS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE, THE CAPITAL 
MARKET AND THE RATE OF INTEREST 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAF AKERMAN 


The investigation of this subject may suit- 
ably commence with a study of Sweden’s 
balance of payments from the year 1929 on- 
wards. A summary of this balance, based on the 
annual estimates compiled by the Swedish Board 
of Trade, will be found in table 1. 

It will be seen from this table that the deficit 
in the balance of trade proper’ had almost dis- 
appeared in 1933 and 1934, but since then has 
again shown a considerable increase. The mar- 
ked increase in the interest balance in 1932 
was due partly to the cessation of our payments 
to foreign countries of dividends and interest 
on the Kreuger securities, partly to the fact that 
the interest on our holdings of dollar bonds then 
acquired a higher nominal value in kronor owing 
to the depreciation of the krona relatively to 
the dollar. The last-mentioned factor was elim- 
inated in the following year by the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar. Mainly by reason of the 
above-mentioned favourable trend of the balance 
of trade in 1933 and 1934, the total balance of 
payments for those years showed large surpluses, 
though not quite so large as in the record year 
1929. 

The way in which the annual surplus in the 
balance of payments has been used is indicated 
in table 2, which shows the fluctuations in the 
Riksbank holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
The gold stock has been entered on the books 
of the bank at its former gold par value, and 
the foreign exchange at values approximately 
corresponding to the former parities, sterling, 
for example, being valued at the rate of 18 kro- 
nor to the pound. The difference between the 
prices actually paid for new consignments of gold 
and for foreign exchange and the prices entered 
on the books is shown in a special difference-in- 
exchange account, given in the table (before 


1935 given only in reports to the Bank Com- 
mittee of the Riksdag). By far the greater part 
of this account relates to gold. The table finally 
shows the net foreign assets of the Swedish 
commercial banks, or, as the case may be, their 
net indebtedness to foreign countries, all ex- 
clusive of bonds and estimated at their real 
values. 

The figures for the net foreign assets and 
indebtedness of the Swedish commercial banks 
relate primarily to their accounts with foreign 
banks. From 1935 onwards their accounts with 
private debtors and creditors in foreign coun- 
tries are also shown in the bank statistics, and 
have accordingly been included from that year 
in the figures given in table 2. Down to the 
present year, however, these private accounts 
did not appreciably affect the net figures. But 
since then the situation has markedly changed. 
Thus about half of the net foreign debt of the 
Swedish commercial banks for October 1937 is 
represented by private. accounts. 

The large net foreign debt of the Swedish 
commercial banks which has arisen in the course 
of 1937 is due, in some measure, to speculation 
in the foreign exchanges on the part both of 
Swedes and foreigners. Swedish manufacturers 
have raised loans abroad in order to secure 
themselves against the risks of a devaluation of 
the pound sterling and other currencies. Foreign 
capitalists, and especially holders of hot money, 
have deposited large sums with Swedish banks 
by way of speculation in such a contingency. 
At the beginning of the year the Swedish specu- 
lators were in the majority: latterly the reverse 
seems to have been the case. 

The net foreign debt of the Swedish com- 
mercial banks has mainly arisen in consequence 
of a marked increase in their gross indebtedness 
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to foreign countries. Though they at first 
obtained in this way a corresponding amount in 
foreign exchange, they did not venture to retain 
that exchange, but sold it to the Riksbank. The 
great increase in the Riksbank holding of foreign 
exchange in the course of 1937 is thus largely 
due to the fact that the commercial banks have 


incurred a very considerable net foreign debt. 
This is a matter which has often been overlooked 
in discussing the marked increase in the Riksbank 
holding of foreign exchange. 

The fluctuations from year to year in the 
Riksbank holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
(including the difference-in-exchange account) 


Table 1. Balance of International Payments. (Mill. kr.) 
Jan.—Oct. 
1929 61930 = 1931 1932 1933 1934. 1935. 1936-1937 
Eccl  g Se Siac Scat Gal tna See WOU3s 15500 PAGLS5 GOdme TOORnm T.310™ @ 1.412 01,620 1,602 
EURROCIED <6 leu pe cael: AlN Se D772 eet b O04 ee 1,4 40tee 1,800) 2) E108" 1,320) 91,405. 1,651 > 1,734 
Balance of trade +41 —1I4 —304 —205 —I5 —4 —183 —122 —132 
Freights, deducting shipping expenditure abroad +205 +189 +139 +120 +1415 +121 +124 +136 
Interest and dividends, net balance... .. . + 30 +20 + 6 +128 + 78 +67 + 87 + 79 
Travellers’ expenditure, commissions, emigrants’ 
Temittances, etc., net balance. ....... eye ater AO stb 349 te toy it 33.) AO 4 
Total balance of payments +281 +100 —I27 + 92 +212 +204 + 61 +4133 
Table 2. Balance of Visible Capital. (Mill. kr.) 
Oct. 
End of 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
FIO 6, Jo: el POR ee 236 245 206 206 370 351 408 529 537 
Riksbank; foreign exchange ...... 215 265 49 215 446 553 629 717 1,027 
difference- in -exchange account *19 103 96 142 241 circ. 270 
Total 451 510 255 439 OLOMEET-OCON L170 aunt 457 (Cire. 1.534 
Commercial bank holdings of foreign ex- 
AGHIOS qu in an Sen oee ey ee 170 183. —I0 114 116 43 98 87 20 —211 
Total gold and foreign exchange 621 693 369 555 g6z2 1,098 1,266 1,507 circ. 1,623 
*) After writing off 6 mill. Kr. in balancing accounts. 
Table 3. Balance of Visible Movements of Capital. (Mill. kr.) 
Oct 
1929 193¢ 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Riksbank gold and foreign exchange +59 +121 —376 +184 +480. + 81 +179 +308 +347 
Domestic production of gold ....... — = = — 16 33 30 22 circ. 20 
Riksbank, net fluctuations +59 +121 —376 +184 +464 + 48 +149 +286 + 327 
Commercial bank holdings of foreign exchange +13 —I193 +324 + 2 +73 +55 —11 — 6&7 —23I 
Total gold and foreign exchange +72 — 72 —252 +186 +391 +103 +138 +219* circ. + 96° 
Import of securities, net (inclusive of new issues) +39 +337 +138 —I04 — 55 + 48 — 22 — 23 
Total +111 +265 —114 + 82 +336 +151 +116 +196 


* Increased by a payment of about 25 mill. 


* Reduced by payments of probably between 30 and 4o mill. Kr. to foreign holders of Kreuger bonds. 


Visible movements 
Tnvisible > 
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Kr. for the Russian plant of the Swedish General Electric Comp. Ltd. (ASEA). 


Table 4. Total Balance of Movements of Capital. (Mill. kr.) 
1929 193019311932 1933, 193419351936 
... FIT +265 —114 +82 +336 +151 +116 +196 
ees tO One ite IO, —124 + $3. — $5 — 63 
Total movements +281 +100 —I27 +92 +212 +204 + 61 +133 
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have been computed on the basis of the visible 
balance of capital and inserted in the balance 
in table 3, showing the visible movements of 
capital. It should be observed, however, that 
the increase in our gold stock is due in some 
measure to Sweden’s own production of gold 
at Boliden since 1933. All, or nearly all, this 
gold has been sold to the Riksbank. The value 
thereof — in accordance with the industrial 
statistics and the Directors’ Report of the Bolli- 
den Mining Company for 1936 —, has therefore 
been deducted in the table from the figures 
showing the increases from year to year in the 
Riksbank holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
The fluctuations in the foreign exchange hold- 
ings of the commercial banks have also been 
computed and inserted in the table. Finally, 
the table shows — on the basis of the estimates 
made by the Swedish Board of Trade for our 
balance of international payments —, Sweden’s 
import and export of securities. 

In addition to the above-mentioned transfers 
of capital in the form of bank transactions and 
dealings in securities, direct credits have been 
granted by Swedish to foreign firms and vice 
versa. If we take the difference between the 
totals for each year in the balance of payments 
and the corresponding totals in the balance of 
visible movements of capital (table 3), this 
difference should represent the net amount of 
these invisible credits (possibly also any errors 
in the items of the balance of payments). The 
figures for these differences have been inserted 
in table 4, which shows the total balance of the 
movements of capital. 

According to the balance of capital shown in 
table 2, our total holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange have increased between the end of 
1930 and the end of 1936 by 886 million kronor, 
or, deducting our own production of gold 
amounting to 101 million kronor, by 785 million 
kronor. During the same period Sweden’s balance 
of international payments has yielded an ag- 
gregate surplus of 578 million kronor. As our 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange have 
continued to increase in 1937, we shall certainly 
have a positive balance of payments this year 
too. 


On the basis of these facts it has been main- 
tained both by economists and in business circles 
that the Swedish krona is internationally under- 
valued; that a reduction of the krona rate of 
exchange for the pound sterling and other cur- 
rencies is therefore warranted; and that the 
resulting check on exportation and stimulus to 
imports would bring the balance of payments 
into equilibrium and stop the continued ac- 
cumulation of gold and foreign exchange. 

This, however, is jumping at conclusions, 
without paying due consideration to all the 
factors involved. To begin with, the actual 
trend of the price level in Sweden and in Eng- 
land lends no support to the assertion that the 
Swedish krona is undervalued. For 1935, 1936 
and October 1937 the Swedish Board of Trade 
wholesale price index, in which the year 1913 
is taken as a basis, was 116, 720, and 139, re- 
spectively. The index of the British Board of 
Trade for the same periods, if the year 1913 is 
likewise taken as a basis, was 107, 114 and 133, 
respectively. The Swedish wholesale prices at 
these times thus exceeded the British by 9, fully 
5, and barely 5 per cent., respectively. Seeing that 
the depreciation of the Swedish krona relatively 
to the pound sterling amounts to 7 per cent., 
there is a remarkably good correspondence be- 
tween the price levels and the rates of exchange. 
So far as such a correspondence has cogency, it 
plainly supports the view that the krona, inter- 
nationally speaking, is neither overvalued nor . 
undervalued, but quite correctly valued. 

It has already been mentioned that Sweden’s 
balance of international payments during the 
period 1931—1936 yielded a total surplus of 
578 million kronor, or on an average 96 mil- 
lion kronor per annum. Let us, however, dis- 
regard the figures for 1931 and 1932, which 
were years of marked depression, in order to 
facilitate comparison with the period 1925— 
1930. For the period 1933—1936 the balance 
of payments yielded a total surplus of 617 mil- 
lion kronor, or 154 million kronor per year. 
This large surplus, however, is not a new phe- 
nomenon. As will be seen from the tabular 
summary below, there were very considerable 
surpluses also for the years 1925—1928. Adding 
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the figures for 1929—1930 given in table 1, we 
obtain for the entire period 1925—1930 a total 
surplus of 908 million kronor, or on an average 
151 million kronor per year, which is nearly the 
same figure as for the period 1933—1936. 


Mill. kr. 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Surplus in balance of payments. . 78 121 246 82 
Net import of securities .... 7 44 46 66 


Thus the large surpluses in the balance of 
payments in the nineteen-thirties do not show 
any new tendency. On the other hand, the fact 
that Sweden has had a considerable surplus in 
her balance of payments from 1925 onwards 
signals the appearance of a distinctly new phe- 
nomenon. Before the war Sweden had a nega- 
tive balance of payments, and during the period 
1922—1924, after the economic disturbances due 
to the war and its aftermath, an approximately 
equilibrated balance. The explanation is that 
before the war Sweden was a debtor country, 
but that by the beginning of the nineteen- 
twenties she had become practically self-suf- 
ficient in regard to the supply of capital. Swed- 
ish industries had by that time been so well 
developed that we no longer needed foreign 
capital for industrial or other domestic require- 
ments. 

By the middle of the nineteen-twenties this 
tendency became further intensified, and Sweden 
now became a regular capital-exporting country. 
This development has been promoted by the 
increasing ability of Swedish industries to fin- 
ance themselves as well as by the decline of 
the birth rate, which has reduced the need 
of capital for the education of children. Sweden 
has thus assumed a position similar to that 
which had long been held by such capitalist 
countries, as England, Holland and Switzerland. 
As we know, these lending countries normally 
and necessarily have a regular surplus in their 
balance of payments. 

As for Sweden’s holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange, no marked change in the tendency is 
to be noted until we get into the nineteen- 
thirties. At the end of 1924 the Riksbank 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange amounted 
respectively to 237, and 136 million kronor, 
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whilst the commercial banks held foreign ex- 
change to the value of 43 million kronor, making 
altogether 443 million kronor. By the end of 
1930 the sum-total had risen to 621 million kro- 
nor, or by 178 million kronor, which must be 
regarded as a rather moderate increase during 
the period. On the other hand, between the end 
of 1930 and the end of 1936 these holdings, 
after deducting our own production of gold, 
had increased by no less than 785 million 
kronor. 

This large increase, however, is not due to 
any “undervaluation” of the krona: the explana- 
tion must be looked for elsewhere. The in- 
crease is evidently connected with the export 
and import of securities and a change in the main 
trend of these transactions. Some indication 
of this will be given by a glance at the relevant 
figures in table 3 (for the years 1929—1937) 
and in the above tabular summary for the years 
1925—1928. In view of the methods of com- 
pilation, however, the last-mentioned figures are 
not directly comparable with those for the 
following years. The whole series of figures 
must therefore be supplemented with what we 
otherwise know about the transfers of securities 
during these years. It will fortunately be found 
that the figures, despite their incompleteness, 
correspond well with our knowledge of the 
general trend. 


We know that during the latter half of the 
nineteen-twenties German bonds were imported 
into Sweden on a large scale. The Kreuger 
companies in particular bought very large 
amounts of German and other fereign bonds. 
(Due allowance must, however, be made for 
foreign subscriptions to the new issues of those 
companies). In the course of this period the 
Swedish Ball Bearing Company (S. K. F.) 
also purchased holdings in foreign companies of 
considerable size. Swedish purchases of foreign 
bonds culminated in 1930 and 1931, after which 
a movement in the reverse direction set in. Con- 
siderable blocks of German bonds were resold 
to foreign countries. The Ball Bearing Com- 
pany and L. M. Ericsson sold shares in their 
British subsidiaries. All this accords well with 
the figures, which show a net import of securi- 
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ties up to and inclusive of 1931 and afterwards, 
broadly speaking, a net export. 

It was this reversal from the import to the 
export of securities that seems to have been the 
principal cause of the large increase in our hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange after 1931. 
The Swedes in fact no longer ventured to invest 
the surplus of national savings in long-term 
foreign securities, carrying interest. Instead, 
they placed these savings in a continuously 
swelling fund of gold and short-term foreign 
bonds and balances in foreign currencies without 
interest or at low interest. Owing to previous 
unpleasant experiences, they have not dared to 
make any real investments on the Continent. 
Nor have they ventured to invest their money 
on the British market for fear of a reduction 
in the krona exchange for the pound. 

The surplus exchange which has annually been 
available for investment in foreign securities, 
but which the Swedes have not ventured to use 
for that purpose, has been sold by them, instead, 
to the commercial banks, and the proceeds have, 
for the most part, been deposited with those 
banks. In consequence, the total deposits held 
by the banks have shown a considerable in- 
crease since October 1934, as will be seen from 
the tabular summary below. But, as the banks 
have taken various steps to prevent the swelling 
of their time deposit accounts, most of this sur- 
plus money has been deposited on current ac- 
counts at low interest. 

The increase in the deposits and cash reserves 
of the Swedish commercial banks from October 
1925 to October 1937 is shown in the following 
tabular summary: 


Commercial Banks. Million kronor 
3,632 3,636 3,665 3,864 4,213 
Deposits on current 


Sccounts re wane 707 652 748 869 1,096 
Cash reserves . . . *)76 187 402 458 816 


Total deposits 


The commercial banks, for the most part, did 
not venture to retain the foreign exchange thus 
sold to them, in view of a risk of a fall in the 
exchange rates, but sold it, in turn, to the Riks- 
bank. The result was that as far back as 1932 


*) October 1931: 77 million kr. 


one of the large banks had got very consider- 
able cash reserves in the form of bank notes 
and current account holdings at the Riksbank. 
Subsequently one bank after another came into 
a similar position. The increasing pace at which 
the cash reserves of the banks have swollen is 
clearly shown by the above figures. 

It will be seen from these figures that the 
increase in the deposits and cash reserves was 
particularly marked during the period October 
1936 to October 1937. This, however, is largely 
due to the fact that in the course of 1937 the 
Swedish commercial banks incurred a foreign 
debt of more than 200 million kronor. As pre- 
viously pointed out, this indebtedness resulted 
mainly from various kinds of speculation in 
the foreign exchanges. So far as the increase 
in the deposits and cash reserves was due to this 
special factor, it may be considered to be of a 
transitory character. But, even if that factor 
is set aside, the increase in these funds in 1937 
has been very considerable. 

The above-mentioned large deposits of the 
public on current accounts at low interest and 
the immense cash reserves of the banks have 
obviously tended to press down the level of 
interest in Sweden. This may be illustrated by 
the following figures showing the fluctuations 
in the yield on Swedish rentes. (For the pre- 
war years see Svensk sparbankstidskrift 1934, p. 
825). 


Yield on Swedish rentes, in per cent. 
1895-1906 1913 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
circ, 3.60 4.42 4.86 4.90 4.83 4.68 4.58 4.59 4.56 4.18 

1937 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 June Oct. 
4.22 4.32 4.02 3.47 3.19 3.12 3.06 3.02 


It will be seen from the above figures that 
the main trend of the interest rates has been 
continuously downwards. _ This tendency could 
not be reversed by the booms in 1927—1929 and 
1936—1937, but was merely retarded for a 
while. Only in 193I—1932 was there an upward 
movement in connection with the abandonment 
of the gold standard and the Kreuger crash, but 
it was of quite a temporary character. It should 
further be noted that the downward trend has, 
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broadly speaking, been accelerated after 1934: 
the drop in 1929—1937, reckoned per year, has 
been much more marked than during the pre- 
ceding period 1924—1929. ‘This is doubtless 
partly due to the above-mentioned transactions 
in securities. Thus the export of capital for 
purchases of foreign bonds in 1925—1931 re- 
tarded the fall of the Swedish level of interest 
during that period. After 1931, on the other 
hand, there was no such retarding factor, but 
rather a factor working in the reverse direction, 
notably the export of securities on a fairly large 
scale. The result of this movement has been 
that we have now got down to a level of in- 
terest of about 3.00 per cent., or a half per cent. 
lower than the minimum interest before the war, 
namely 3.50 per cent., which occurred in the 
years 1897—1808. 

In view of the present recession, or, at any 
rate, stagnation, of trade cycle conditions, it 
seems fairly certain that the downward ten- 
dency will continue. At the time of writing we 
know that two Swedish companies intend to re- 
pay a considerable part of their capital to share- 
holders. A large bond loan has recently been 
redeemed in cash, and many of the Swedish ex- 
porting companies will doubtless make such large 
profits this year that they will redeem part of 
their bond loans in cash, when they fall due for 
repayment. It has also been reported that com- 
panies whose bond loans fall due for repayment 
at a more distant date are buying up their own 
bonds on the market at the high prices now 
quoted. All this is obviously bound to have a 
strong tendency to press down the rate of in- 
terest. I, for my part, accordingly consider 
that, unless there occurs a big war in Europe, 
the Swedish level of interest within a couple of 
years will have fallen to 2'/, per cent. (the same 
level as that which existed in England in 1896— 
1898) or possibly to an even lower level. 

For Sweden such a level of interest would be 
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quite unprecedented. But our general economic 
conditions are also without precedent. Swedish 
industries are now-a-days not showing any great 
investment expansion; they are themselves fin- 
ancing their enlargements, besides which they 
seem to be accumulating surplus savings. The 
growth of our population has now stagnated. 
And, unlike England and Holland, we have no 
colonies to which the national surplus savings 
could be exported on favourable terms and with- 
out currency risks. 

Indeed, it may be stated that our level of in- 
terest virtually has already fallen considerably 
below 3 per cent. The Swedish Government 
2'/, per cent. bond loan of 1935, repayable in 
1947, which was issued at 96%/, per cent., is at 
the time of writing just above par. At the same 
time 3 per cent. Government loans with no 
sinking-fund charges, or amortizable at a distant 
date, are likewise merely at par. People evident- 
ly suppose that, after an interval of some ten 
years or so, the rates of interest must again rise, 
owing to war, or on account of some inherent 
tendency in economic phenomena to revert to 
their previous positions. The first-mentioned 
surmise may possible be correct. As for the 
last-mentioned view, people do not seem to have 
realized what profound changes have taken place 
in the fundamental economic conditions in this 
country, changes which evidently point in quite 
a different direction than “general restoration”. 

The probable fall of the level of interest will 
obviously entail far-reaching consequences of an 
economic and social nature. This is a matter to 
which I may revert on some other occasion. For 
the present I shall confine myself to expressing 
the wish that the Swedish Board o1 Trade may 
be enabled to study and elucidate more thoroughly 
than has hitherto been possible the various items 
in the balance of payments, other than the bal- 
ance of trade proper, and particularly the move- 
ments of capital. 
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THE MARMA COMBINE 


MARMA—LANGRORS AB., WITH SUBSIDIARIES 


The origin and development of the Marma 
group of companies is in several ways char- 
acteristic of the remarkable changes which in 
the course of the last few generations have 
taken place in the Swedish wood-working in- 
dustry. Within this group, as in the Swedish 
wood-working industry at large, the balance 
of production has been shifted from the 
sawmills to the chemical pulp industry. It 
may, therefore, be useful, as a background to 
the history of this combine, briefly to trace the 
development of the last-mentioned industry. 

In spite of the reputed thoroughness of Swe- 
dish statistics of production, separate figures 
for the production of chemical and mechanical 
pulp are, unfortunately, not available till we 
get down to the year 1892, whilst it was not 
till much later that the production of sulphite 
and sulphate pulp was separately tabulated. The 
sulphate pulp industry is the earlier of these 
two branches of manufacture: the first sulphate 
mill in Sweden was erected in 1870, the first 
sulphite mill in 1872. Down to about 1895 the 
sulphate industry predominated. It was not till 
towards the end of the nineteenth century that 
the manufacture of sulphite pulp began to make 
headway in this country. Then came a great 
expansion in the years 1901—1910, when twelve 
sulphite mills were erected. 

The production of sulphate pulp, which was 
gradually being superseded by sulphite pulp, re- 
ceived a fresh impetus after the world war. This 
new and rapid expansion of the sulphate pulp 
industry is due partly to the greater demand 
throughout the world for sulphate pulp for vari- 
ous kinds of packing, entailing a corresponding 
decrease in the demand for box-boards, partly 
to improved methods for the economic utiliza- 
tion of waste from the sawmills as well as of 
the timber obtained in the thinning of forests. 
Formerly the waste from the sawmills was used 


for charring and for filling factory sites or 
quays, whilst any remainder was simply burnt. 

In this connection it should be noted that the 
net profit of a sawmill is, broadly speaking, 
equivalent to the price obtained fo1 the waste. 
In the production of a standard of sawn timber 
the yield in the form of waste includes about 
6.7 cubic metres of wood chips, which suffices 
for about half a ton of sulphate pulp, and about 
3.7 cubic metres of chips for fuel, which, as used 
in chemical pulp mills, corresponds in fuel value 
to about 300 kg of coal. 

The development of the sulphate pulp in- 
dustry, being largerly dependent on the thinning 
of growing timber, has facilitated and stimulated 
intensive forestry. The same remark applies 
also to the sulphite pulp industry, which, how- 
ever, consumes only spruce. 

A sulphate mill, as a rule, is more compli- 
cated and thus more expensive to erect than a 
sulphite mill of corresponding size. This is 
largely due to the processes involved in the re- 
covery of the lye in sulphate mills. The liquor 
recovery room is, so to speak, the heart of a 
sulphate mill, the recovery of the valuable in- 
gredients of the soda liquor being a sine qua 
non for remunerative operation. We have now | 
reached a stage where it is possible to recover 
about 85 per cent. of these substances. 

In a sulphite mill, on the other hand, the 
actual lye is not recovered, but as it contains a 
certain amount of sugar, it is utilized for the 
manufacture of sulphite spirit. Whereas in the 
making of mechanical pulp.about 85 per cent. of 
the substance of the wood is utilized, the cor- 
responding figure in sulphite and sulphate mills 
is only about 50 per cent. Scientists and tech- 
nical experts are, however, still engaged on in- 
vestigations with a view to a better utilization 
of the substance of the wood and of the chem- 
icals used in the manufacture, which are now 
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carried away in the lye or burnt in the recovery 
room. 

Sweden’s production of sulphite and sulphate 
pulp is shown in the following table. For pur- 
pose of comparison the world production of 
chemical pulp is also given, the figure for 1936 
being an estimate. The statistics do not permit. 
of our giving separate figures for the world 
production of sulphate pulp and sulphite pulp. 


1,000 tons 1913 1925 1929 1935 1936 

Sweden, sulphite . . 705 DO3 «3,232 1,355 ~=—«i1,458 
» , sulphate. . 155 331 650 947 ‘1,047 
World production . 4,500 7,055 9,688 11,305 12,500 


Sweden’s share in the world production of 
chemical pulp in these years was about 18—2o0 
per cent., whilst in the more recent years her 
contribution to the world export of such pulp 
was about 40 per cent. As already indicated, 
the statistics for the years previous to 1892 are 
incomplete. In that year the Swedish pro- 
duction of chemical pulp amounted to 48,000 
tons and in 1900 to 188,000 tons. 

The first pulp mills, which were numerous 
but of small capacity, were situated in southern 
and central Sweden. This industry, however, 
subsequently migrated northwards, old mills 
being closed down and replaced by new mills 
of increasingly large capacity. In the meantime 
great technical progress has been made. The 
figures for the consumption of wood, chemicals 
and coal per ton of sulphite or sulphate pulp 
some ten or twenty years ago were much higher 
than at present. 


The parent company of the Marma group, 
Marma-Langrors AB., derives its name from 
two sawmill companies, which were the nucleus 
of the present combine. Marma Sdagverks AB. 
was formed in 1858, with a share capital of 
600,000 kronor. The sawmill owned by the 
company had, however, been erected three years 
before on Lake Marman in the vicinity of the 
place where the River Ljusne falls into that 
lake, 12 kilometres west of Sdderhamn. At an 
early date the company purchased valuable forests 
at low prices. The Langrér sawmill, situated 
on the coast 10 kilometres south of Sdderhamn, 
was purchased at the beginning of the eighteen- 
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seventies by Olof Wijk & Co. of Gothenburg, 
then one of the leading merchant houses in 
Sweden. Ldngrérs AB. was formed in 1896 
with a share capital of 1 million kronor. It 
eventually became the parent company of the 
group, being extended by the acquisition of 
shares in outside companies, as well as by pur- 
chases of forests and plants. Thus Langroérs 
AB. in 1914 acquired the controlling interest 
in Marma Sagverks AB., in 1918 purchased the 
forests belonging to Adolf Ungers Industri AB., 
and in 1928 part of the forest property which 
has previously belonged to Ljusne-Woxna AB., 
but which had been subsequently transferred to 
AB. Ariel. Finally, the Langror company in 
1929 acquired the entire share holding in Adoif 
Ungers Industri AB. 

The Langror company was expanded also in 
other ways. Together with Marma Sagverks 
AB., Ljusne-Woxna AB. and another group of 
interests, it formed in 1906 Sulfit AB. Lius- 
nan, which erected a sulphite mill at Wallwik, 
which is situated on the coast 25 kilometres south 
of Sdderhamn, and is considered to be the best 
port in southern Norrland, being ice-free nearly 
the whole year round. In 1927—1928 Lang- 
rors AB. engaged in an undertaking which re- 
quired still more capital, namely the erection of 
a sulphate mill at Marma, planned from the out- 
set for a production of 60,000 tons, and at the 
It is 
significant that the sawmill at Langror, which 
was the first industrial property of the parent 
company, was completely closed down in 1930. 
The company is in fact concentrating its interest 
on the industries of later origin. 
~When Sulfit AB. Ljusnan was founded in 
1906 and erected the sulphite mill at Wallvik, 
this was a rather unusual undertaking, as sul- 
phite mills, as a rule, were built by way of ex- 
tension of existing sawmills. In this case the 
sulphite mill was erected jointly by three saw- 
mill companies owning forests, and a separate 
company was founded for the purpose. In 1922 
and 1931 Marma Sagverks AB. and Langrors 
AB. bought out the other shareholders in Sulfit 
AB. Ljusnan, which has since been entirely 
controlled by the combine. 
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The forests of the Marma group have 
an area of 156,000 hectares of productive land, 
viz. 98,000 hectares in the County of Gavleborg, 
56,000 hectares in the County of Jamtland, and 
nearly 2,000 hectares in the County of Kop- 
parberg, all in the basins of the Rivers Ljusne 
and Voxna. The forest land is of particularly 
good character, and, thanks to thinning and other 
scientific methods of forestry, the percentage 
of new growth is very high. Most of the forests 
belonging to the group are also favourably situ- 
ated for transportation. 

In the valleys of the Ljusne and Voxna the 
forests of conifers, according to the latest assess- 
ment, consist as to 54 per cent. of pine and 46 
per cent. of spruce. Out of the total growing 
timber 47 per cent. is designated as “susceptible 
of development” and 53 per cent. as “ripe for 
cutting”. In the case of spruce the latter per- 
centage is somewhat larger than is indicated by 
the figure. The annual growth is estimated, ac- 
cording to the assessment, at 1.62 f. m*® within 
bark per hectare of productive forest land. The 
timber in these valleys has always been reputed 
as among the best in Sweden. Owing to the 
excellent quality of the spruce, which is free 
from ingrown knots, and its white colour, it 
yields very superior sulphite pulp. 

When all the plants are working at full ca- 
pacity, the annual requirements of this group 
of companies in regard to timber amount to 
about 27 million cubic feet, viz. 


approximately: 


10,000,000 cubic feet of wood for sulphate pulp 
9,000,000» $d » sulphite pulp 
1,400,000 » ee) » » mechanical pulp 
7,000,000» » » Sawn timber 


From the wood chips produced at the saw- 
mills of these companies about 10,000 tons of 
sulphate pulp are at present being obtained. The 
supply of timber from the companies’ own 
forests has for some years past been restricted 
to about 4.5 million cubic feet per annum. It is 
expected that this cautious policy will tend to 
promote more rapid growth, so that the com- 
panies will be enabled in the near future con- 


siderably to increase the supply of timber from 
their own forests. 2 

The companies’ requirements of raw materials 
beyond what is supplied from their own forests 
are covered, as far as possible, within the river 
valleys in which their property is situated. In 
recent years, however, wood for sulphate pulp 
has been purchased also from other districts. 

All the timber consigned to the sawmills, the 
sulphite mill and sulphate mill is sorted in Lake 
Marman. The sorted wood for sulphite pulp 
is transported to the timber depot of the sul- 
phite mill on the south side of the lake, whence 
it is conveyed to the mill on a narrow-gauge 
railway, belonging to the company, about 10 
kilometres in length. 

The Marma Sawmill in recent years has 
produced about 20,000 standards per annum. 
The wood goods are shipped from the company’s 
timber yard at Soderhamn, to which they are 
conveyed from the sawmill by rail. At Soder- 
hamn there is a modern planing-mill belonging 
to the company, where some 7,000 standards 
per annum are planed. 

The sulphate pulp mill at Marma, as previ- 
ously mentioned, was the largest in Europe at 
the time when it was erected; now, however, it 
is surpassed in Sweden by the Ostrand pulp mill, 
and possibly also by the mill at Husum. Like 
the Marma sawmill, the sulphate mill is situated 
at the place where the. River Ljusne falls into 
Lake Marman. The wood used at the pulp mill 
is barked timber, which is sent as it comes from 
the forest to the chopping-machines. 

The originally planned output, 60,000 tons, has 
been increased to 70,000 tons, a figure which 
was reached in 1937. The yield consists as 
to about 95 per cent. of prime quality “kraft” 
pulp, the remainder being of the inferior quality 
termed “knotter pulp”. The prime quality pulp 
is used mainly for the manufacture of kraft 
paper for cement bags, which must conform to 
a very high standard in regard to strength and 
porosity. 

The consumption of raw materials per ton of 
sulphate pulp is: approximately 160 cubic feet 
of wood, 125 kg of Glauber salt, and about 213 
kg of quicklime. The said amounts of Glauber 
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salt and lime at present cost about 14 kronor 
per ton of sulphate pulp. 

A plant for the recovery of the lime by the 
re-combustion of the so-called “sludge” (mesa) 
is now in course of erection. It is estimated that 
about 80 per cent. of the present annual con- 
sumption of lime, about 15,000 tons, could be 
recovered. At the present time only one other 
sulphate mill in Sweden has a plant of this 
character. The “sludge” is a cumbersome waste 
product from the sulphate mill, and is ordinarily 
used merely for filling. The projected recovery 
of lime from the sludge is, of course, of special 
interest for those mills which, like those of 
Marma-Langror, have to pay higher prices for 
lime than mills situated on the coast. 

The shipping port for the sulphate pulp is 
Wallvik, to which it is transported on an over- 
head aerial rope-way, 20 kilometres in length, 
on which also coal and Glauber salt are con- 
veyed from the port to the mill. 

At the plants of Marma-Langr6r special im- 
portance has been attached to the utilization of 
bye-products. Thus in 1936 there were produced 
at those plants: 


500 tons of pure turpentine, 


160 » » methanol (alcohol), 
380 » >» pure pine oil, 

PAoey » rosin, 

400 » » pitch. 


The three last-mentioned products are made 
from the fluid rosin produced in the manufacture 
of the pulp. In addition, 250 tons of fluid rosin 
were exported in 1936. 

The sale value of the bye-products from the 
sulphate mill in recent years has corresponded 
to about 5 per cent. of the sale value of the 
sulphate pulp. There are possibilities of further 
improvements in the utilization of the bye- 
products, and these are being throroughly in- 
vestigated. Sulphate turpentine, the output of 
which is merely a few per cent. of the world 
production, has hitherto, as a rule, been used 
only for the cheapest qualities of varnishes and 
lacquers. The bulk of the sulphate turpentine is 
exported to Germany. 

The Wallvik sulphite mill, which is owned 


by Sulfit AB. Ljusnan, was erected in the years 
1907—1908, with four digesters having an ag- 
gregate capacity of 16,000 tons. Another digester 
was installed in 1914, increasing the capacity 
to 21,000 tons. In the course of the years 1924— 
1926 the mill was equipped with three additional 
digesters as well as a drying apparatus, it being 
estimated that these additions would increase 
the capacity to 42,000 tons. The actual output 
is, however, now 50,000 tons. It is significant 
that since 1924 the output has been augmented 
by some 24,000 tons without any marked in- 
crease in the staff of workers, which then 
numbered 287 and now 317. This is indicative 
of the continuous modernization of the sulphite 
pulp industry. 

In the course of the present year the sulphite 
mill has been equipped with a new steam boiler 
plant and a discharging turbine. It is estimated 
that these additions will reduce the requirement 
of coal by 20—25 per cent., which is equivalent 
to 6,000 tons of coal a year, besides which they 
will render the mill self-sufficient in regard to 
electric power. According to the latest calcula- 
tions, the consumption per ton of sulphite pulp 
will be: 183 cubic feet of wood, 85 kg of sulphur, 
140 kg of limestone and 445 kg of coal, which 
latter corresponds to 3 tons of steam and in- 
cludes the fuel requirements of the spirit fac- 
tory. It should be noted, however, that the 
above estimate for the consumption of coal was 
made on the basis of the conditions existing 
previous to the erection of the new steam boiler 
plant. It is expected that this plant will reduce 
the consumption of coal to about 330 kg per 
ton of pulp. The cost of sulphur and limestone 
corresponds to about 9 kronor per ton of pulp. 
These substances cannot be recovered from the 
sulphite acid, with which they are carried away. 

The next step in the modernization of the 
sulphite mill will be the complete rebuilding of 
the barking and screening plants. It is intended 
that the bark drums shall be replaced by new 
knife barking machines of German construction. 
Whereas the barking plant requires more manual 
labour than any other part of the pulp mill, the 
new plant will be very economic in this respect. 

The sulphite spirit factory, connected with the 
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pulp mill, has a capacity of 1,500,000 litres. It 
should be observed, however, that only about 
half of the sulphite acid is utilized. The sale 
price of sulphite spirit in recent years has been 
about 5 per cent. of the sale value of sulphite 
pulp. 

The port of Wallvik, as previously mentioned, 
is considered to be the best in southern Norr- 
land, being open almost the whole year round. 
The approach to the harbour is quite a short 
channel. The depth of the water at the new 
quay is 27 feet. The largest Atlantic liners 
can load at the pulp warehouses, being sheltered 
from the open sea by a natural, but very effec- 
tive, breakwater. It would be difficult to find 
a more ideal shipping port. As above stated, 
sulphate pulp from Marma is also shipped via 
this port. 

Wallvik being over-crowded, an adjacent area 
has been laid out this year, with sites for a 
hundred workers’ homes. Roads have been 
laid to 65 of these sites, which have also been 
provided with water mains, drains and electric- 
ity. Building is going on apace, and a well- 
ordered community will shortly arise in this 
spot. 

Adolf Ungers Industri AB., at Lottefors on 
the River Ljusne, in the vicinity of Bollnas, 
annually produces about 16,000 tons of mechan- 
ical pulp as well as some 3,000 standards of 
sawn and planed wood goods. 
owns a waterfall at Lottefors, which is at pre- 
sent equipped for about 3,000 H. P. The pulp 
is conveyed by rail to Stugsund, in the environs 
of Sdderhamn. The wood goods, which are 
usually planed, are carried by rail to the south 
of Sweden and to Denmark. The grinding plant 
has been modernized in recent years, the defi- 
brinating machines being provided with a cy- 
lindrical drying apparatus, which entails a con- 
siderable economy of labour. 

In the industrial establishments of this group 
of companies about 1,300 workers are at present 
employed. They have a staff of some 60 offi- 
cials, besides which they employ 112 foremen, 
forestkeepers and other servants paid by the 
month. Out of the staff employed at the sul- 
phate pulp mill 35 per cent. are housed in the 


The company — 


dwellings provided by the company; the cor- 
responding figure for the sawmill workers is 
85 per cent., for the workers in the timber-yard 
and planing-mill 36 per cent. Out of the work- 
ers employed in the sulphite mills no less than 
95 per cent. are thus housed. 

Langrors AB., which, though it directly owns 
only the sulphate mill, may be regarded as the 
parent company of this combine, raised its 
capital in 1922 to 2 million kronor. In 1933 it 
was reconstructed under the name of Marma- 
Langrors AB., when its share capital was in- 
creased to 12 million kronor. With the aid of 
this additional capital and a bond loan of 15 
million kronor raised in 1935, the major part of 
the bank debt incurred in connection with the 
erection of the sulphate pulp mill and the other 
above-mentioned extensions was paid off, so 
that it has now been reduced to about 10 million 
kronor. The balance-sheet for all the com- 
panies of this combine, including two companies 
owning forests, as at 31 December 1936 shows 
the following main items: 


Assets: Million kronor 
Forest and agricultural property ......- 13.34 
Plants, dwellings, machines and fittings, less 

US PLeClgtlO NG Mmmm MES re MOlieok) 6 is als 0 20.56 
StOCKS OLeOOUCS MRE My nisy go) fa wi fs 6) 4.74 
Sundry debtors, advances to forest depart- 

TNE CUO mene Nae ai aye) ay Gh a 5.20 

43.84 

Liabilities: 

SUATERCADICA MMMM) MGS bos tw hace {2.00 
IRGRCRVcmUMC MMA Me Ts Mie ys. ae 0.20 
Othenereserveseamya es sk ee 3.33 
MSR CORTESE MSE ls sls o, 3 8 ens 0.83 
leternel Tpke, 5 606 58 eo 15.00 
SDA CUUMEMDN meiye sr 5 sy 2 1 ew 10.04 
DHROLVICEOCILORSIE 6 Gea G6 fe ke 1.24 
Annual profit plus balance brought in . . . _I.20 
43.84 


It should be noted that the value at which the 
forest and agricultural property is booked in 
the above balance-sheet corresponds on an 
average to about 80 kronor per hectare of 
productive land. 

The interest charges of the combine, which 
in 1932 amounted to 3.21 million kronor per 
annum, have now been reduced to about 1 mil- 
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lion kronor. Marma-Langrors AB. paid no 
dividend for the years 192I—1933, but has paid 
a dividend of 5, 6 and 6 per cent., respectively, 
for the years 1934—1936. 

The sale value of the company’s products, 
reckoned on the basis of fob prices, amounted 
to 23.45 million kronor in 1936, and is expected 


to rise to about 26 million kronor for the year 
1937. As the company has sold the major part 
of its output for 1938 at considerably higher 
prices than those obtained for deliveries in 1936 
and 1937, there is now reason to anticipate a 
considerably higher sale value for the year 
1938. 
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Mie ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 


Power QUARTER OF 


The General Situation. The international 
economic situation during the greater part of 
the last quarter was marked by a continued fall 
in the prices of commodities and shares. At 
the end of November, when the bottom level 
was reached, the prices of raw materials in the 
United States and England, according to Moody’s 
and Reuter’s indices, had fallen by 37 and 26 
per cent. respectively below the top level at the 
beginning of April, whilst industrial shares had 
fallen 42 and 22 per cent. respectively from the 
peak level during the first quarter of the year. 
By the end of December American industrial 
shares had recovered rather well, namely by 6.3 
per cent., whereas the rise in the prices of raw 
products and British industrial shares had been 
very moderate. 

The general fall in the prices of raw products 
began as a matter of fact only in the beginning 
of April but has proceeded in the course of the 
year in three successively sinking troughs, the last 


Loud, 


of which, as above indicated, reached its low- 
water mark in November. The price advance in 
the latter part of 1936 and at certain periods last 
year was, as we know, largely due to speculative 
purchases of various raw goods in anticipation 
of a continued rise of prices. The production 
of raw materials, however, showed, in several 
branches, a quite unexpected capacity of ex- 
pansion, whilst the temporarily increased demand 
for such goods, due to speculation in a rise of 
prices, was foredoomed to diminish. The result 
was that towards the end, of the year the mar- 
kets for various raw products had been un- 
steadied, the buyers merely covering urgent 
requirements, whilst the producers, under the 
stress of the price decline, were endeavouring 
to restore the equilibrium between supply and 
demand and thus to regain price stability. 

The psychological effects of these typical mar- 
ket conditions are obviously being enhanced by 
the manifest recession of the boom in the 


Business Activity Index of the Skandinaviska Bank. 


Season adjusted index numbers relating to the clearing turnover (1929 = 100), 


Original figures referring to the value of the clearing. 
a Quantity figures (after re-reckoning on the basis of the average of the wholesale price and the cost-of-living indices.) 
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United States. In that country, as in France, 
industry and commerce have been adversely af- 
fected by general economic and social policy, 
one of the effects of which has been to deprive 
the business world, in many cases, of any firm 
basis for action. With more favourable con- 
ditions in this respect there are hopes that the 
boom in these countries will again assert itself, 
having regard especially to the fact that before 
the recent interruption it cannot be said to have 
reached the supersaturation point. It should 
further be borne in mind that a high degree of 
economic stability has been attained in large 
parts of the world, where monetary, financial and 
social conditions do not within themselves carry 
the seed of a profound and far-reaching trade 
crisis. 


In certain branches of Swedish industry a 
slowing-down of the boom has been noticeable 
in the last few months. This has been mani- 
fested chiefly in diminished orders for certain 
branches of the iron and wood-working indus- 
tries, as well as in a vague presentiment that 
deliveries of goods for building and agriculture 
during the coming season may perhaps decrease. 

Actual employment in industry, however, does 
not yet show any marked decline. The business 
activity index of.this Bank, which relates to the 
value of the clearing of commercial paper, was 
127.7 and 124.0 respectively for the third and 
fourth quarters of last year the average for 


Employment in the Industry. 


1929 being designated by 100. If account is 
taken of the price fluctuations during the period 
which has elapsed since 1929, the index num- 
bers of the two last quarters would be 130.8 
and 126.8 respectively. As compared with the 
peak year 1929, industrial production, according 
to the statistics of the Federation of Swedish 
Industries, had increased in October by about 
46 per cent., and, as regards the general index 
number, there had been no decline in the preced- 
ing part of the year. The value figures for 
foreign trade during the first eleven months of 
the year showed, as compared with the same 
period in the peak year 1929, an increase of 19.0 
per cent. as regards imports and of 8.1 per cent. 
for exports, and in the last few months have ap- 
parently been of record magnitude for the season. 
Traffic in Sweden has been brisk and indeed 
larger than in the previous year, whereas foreign 
shipping has at times been somewhat reduced. 
Tramp shipping has been affected by the inter- 
national downward trend, which has swept away 
the increase in freight rates earlier in the year. 

Spending power in Sweden is quite as large 
as before, and indeed as regards certain groups 
of industrial workers has been augmented by 
increases in wages in connexion with the re- 
newal of collective agreements towards the end 
of the year. As regards agriculture, the harvest 
of 1937 was estimated at a value of 1.1 milliard 
kronor, which is a larger figure than in any 
year since 1929. The production of wheat and 


Estimated 
Millions of The curve represents the supply of work’ as stated by the Labour Board (scale right). degree of 
working-hours The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left). employment 
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rye is estimated to exceed the consumption by 
about 10 per cent. The chief reason why di- 
minished deliveries of goods to the farmers next 
season is anticipated in some quarters is that, 
in view of rationalization in agriculture, the 
farmers’ purchases of machinery and other 
agricultural requisites during the last few years 
are considered to have been, in some measure, 
of a non-recurring character. 

Though the statistics for authorized house- 
building in the larger towns showed some de- 
crease for the third quarter, house-building has 
hitherto been proceeding as briskly as ever. 
Building for industrial purposes in the six 
largest towns has declined somewhat. The in- 
crease in building costs, especially owing to rises 
in wages, seems to have led to the postponement 
of planned building. The extent or durability 
of this tendency cannot, however, be accurately 
judged, especially as statistics for certain im- 
portant branches of building are not available. 

The visible consumption of iron (import + 
production — export) during the first three 
quarters of last year amounted to 859,300 tons, 
as compared with 679,300 tons during the same 
period in 1936. The increase was thus 26.5 
per cent. For the period October—November 
the consumption in 1937 and 1936 was of the 
same magnitude, being 180,200 and 180,700 tons 
respectively. The value of the turnover in 
retail trade, which was unusually large during 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 


the first quarter of last year, failed to show in 
the third quarter the further advance which 
might have been expected during the height of 
the season, despite the fact that no price reduc- 
tions had then been made which might have af- 
fected the comparison. This indicates that con- 
sumers and middlemen had increased their 
stocks during the price advance in the first 
half-year, but have since been more cautious in 
their purchases. The price reductions for com- 
mercial iron in November had not yet shown 
their effect during the quiet season in Decem- 
ber, though certain indications of a firmer tone 
on the market have been observed. 

As regards the exporting workshops the re- 
ports indicate that there has as yet been no 
decrease of orders or, if so, merely to a minor 
extent. The orders booked in certain branches 
of the engineering industry are very consider- 
able: as regards the shipyards, for example, 
they correspond to an output of two years. The 
export of iron ore is proceeding on a record 
scale, and the consumption-goods industries 
producing for the home market likewise seem 
to be very well employed. 

The hesitating attitude on the market for 
raw products in general has been enhanced as 
regards Swedish wood goods by considerable 
Canadian offers on our principal export market, 
Great Britain. This has also entailed some price 
reductions. The prices latterly quoted, however, 
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have been for comparatively small consignments, 
and the market situation is not expected to be- 
come clear till we have got some way into the 
present year. As regards the kraft paper and 
greaseproof mills a decision has been taken to 
reduce the production by 10 per cent. without 
any changes in prices. The market for pulp is 
at present quiet, but the bulk of the output for 
1938, as regards chemical pulp 85 per cent., has 
been sold. 

The general index for wholesale prices in the 
third quarter of last year again reached the 
level of 1929, after which there was a fall of 
about two per cent. until December. The cost 


of living during the whole of last year showed a 
slight rising tendency, and at the end of De- 
cember, according to the Riksbank statistics, was 
5.8 per cent. higher than in September 1931, 
when Sweden abandoned the gold standard. In 
view of the recent trend of prices the question 
of a reduction of the rate of exchange for the 
pound sterling, as a precaution against a menacing 
inflation, has obviously lost interest. 

Foreign trade, as previously mentioned, has 
shown great activity, as regards both exports 
and imports. The result was that an import 
surplus of 140 million kronor was noted at the 
end both of August and November, whereas in 
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the preceding years the import surplus had in- 
creased in the intervening period. The present 
magnitude of that surplus makes it evident that 
there will be a favourable balance of payments 
for last year also. 


Surplus of 

Imports Exports eee 

imports (—) 

Million kronor 

Janta Nove TOZ9 son Gy 1,621 1,654 838 
> PUNEIO3O ee ae 1,523 1,417 —106 
> peel) fat cet 1,310 1,003 — 307 
> RTOS 2 ae ce ye. ae 1,046 836 —210 
> ye ACELS a ae 993 971 — 22 
> bm 1034 eee ae es 1,189 1,155 — 3a) 
> WT OS Gr Aa wes es 1,333 1,163 —170 
> Me LOIOK es ae 1,469 1,362 —107 
> SLOG Tinea n ste: 1,928 1,788 —140 


The Riksbank’s stock of gold and net foreign 
assets in September—November rose to a sum 
amounting altogether to between 1,550 and 1,570 


million kronor, not counting the latent reserve | 


of over 200 million kronor arising from the 
maintenance of low book values for a certain 
part of those assets. In December the figure 
had fallen from 1,568 to 1,522 million kronor, 
partly owing to transfers to foreign sharehold- 
ers in connexion with the return of capital by 
AB. Svenska Kullagerfabriken and AB. Elek- 
trolux. The decrease is also due to some with- 
drawals of balances deposited by foreign banks 
with Swedish banks, as well as to the use of 
foreign exchange, on a minor scale, for State 
purchases of goods abroad, intended for storage 
as a war reserve. 

The above-mentioned returns of capital, the 
withdrawal of foreign balances etc., besides the 
fact that Swedish industrial companies have 
drawn on their bank holdings for repayment of 
bond loans, for buying up of their own bonds 
and for payment of State taxes, have entailed 
the result, especially in December, that part of 
the immense liquid funds of the commercial 
banks could be put to use. Thus in November 
these cash reserves diminished from 876 to 687 
million kronor, and in December their holdings 
on current account at the Riksbank were reduced 


from 544 to 434 million kronor. A contributing 
factor has been some increase in advances. The 
net balance of deposits and advances — reck- 
oning only customers other than foreigners, 
Swedish banks and savings banks — was thus 
converted in November from a surplus of de- 
posits of 10 million kronor to a surplus of ad- 
vances of 172 million kronor. In order to pro- 
tect themselves against unduly large deposits, 
the commercial banks recently decided to dif- 
ferentiate the rates of interest on their deposit 
accounts. The purport of this measure is, in 
brief, to reduce the rate of interest on very 
large sums, with some greater rigour in regard 
to deposits by persons other than their regular 
customers. 


The Stock Market. The average fluctua- 
tions in the prices of shares on the Stockholm 
Exchange are given in the appended statistics, 
which are also shown graphically. The figures 
relate to the prices in percentage of par. The 
medium figures for the various groups of com- 


panies have been worked out by “weighting” 


the share prices of the different companies in 
relation to the value of the dealings in the 
several shares on the stock exchange in the years 
1932—1936. 

In sympathy with foreign bourses, there was 
a general fall of share prices on the Stockholm 
Exchange from August to October. Since 
then there has been, broadly speaking, some 
recovery, though the stock exchange has adopted 
a waiting attitude in regard to most securities. 
As will be seen from the graphs, the fluctua- 
tions in prices have been most marked as regards 
exporting companies, whilst the share prices of 
home-industry companies and of the banks have 
been less affected by movements on foreign 
bourses. On an average per day on Change the 
transactions during the fourth quarter of 1937 
amounted to a value of 1.50 million kronor, as 
compared with 1.82 million kronor at the same 
period in 1936. Relatively to the share prices 
at the beginning of January 1938, the dividends 
announced last year corresponded to 4.01 per 
cent. as regards 9 commercial banks, to 4.80 per 
cent. for 3 industrial companies whose shares 
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QOvuarRTERLY Reporvr. January 1938 23 
1936 1937 1937 
ar i = =|) 30th 
Ifomerindustry 0 sss 138 | 158 | 144 | 149! 157 | 158 | 160| 160| 154] 155] 157] 161 | 157| 152/153] 154]] 157 
Mitnemindustry., 9. . .«:r.6 <i + 134 | 152 | 166 | 168 || 186 | 195 | 198 | 200 | 183 | 183 | 189 | 194] 181 | 164| 166] 168) 171 
| Of which 
MENANSESDETO Ge sn es + ee 78 | 108 | 172 | 164 | 177 | 212 | 232 | 238 | 215 | 215 | 234 | 242 | 218 | 182 | 195 | 209]] 216 
Exporting engineering industry . | 167 | 190| 195 | 192 || 223 | 225 | 227 | 225 | 213 | 211 | 212 | 217 | 208 | 292 | 187 192|| 198 
Other, including iron and steel ind.| 148 | 162 | 171 | 177 || 196 | 207 | 209 | zo1 | 184 | 182 | 189 | 194} 177 | 166 | 168 | 168|| 172 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind. 108 | 121 | 134 | 137] 146 | 153 | 150| 157 | 142 | 142 | 147 | 154] 143 | 129| 131 | 127]| 127 
Mixed wood and iron ind. 143 | 153 | 164 | 174 || 186 | 186 | 196 | 211 | 184 | 188 | 198 | 200| 180| 170] 176| 174|| 174 
Ion 6 2) hae GIO A oe | 168 170 | 174 | 176 || 189 | 198 | 198 | 190 | 179 | 180! 187 | 188 | 184| 176 | 179| 182] 184 | 
Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


are listed also on foreign bourses, and to 4.00 
per cent. as regards the 41 remaining industrial 
companies. 


The Bond Market. The following table gives 
approximate figures for the yield (in percent- 
age) corresponding to the market value of re- 
presentative Swedish bond loans during the last 
few months. 


Num- jt 9 fe 3 

berfof 13 13 14/. 15 16/ _ 14/_ 30 
Swedish Government. loans In *3ls “Ig */xo /xx 4/x0 P/ a 
EMR CDLCS Sells. ve uss I 3.08 3.06 3.05 3.05 3.03 2.98 2.82 


3 % 1937 Conv. 1947. I 3.06 3.06 3.04 3.04 2.96 2.86 2.80 


Mortgage Banks. 


3 % Conv. 1944—47 . 4 3.12 3.10 3.07 3.07 3.03 2.91 2.84 


Municipalities. 
3, 3'/4 and 4 % Conv. 
T943—40. ws 3. 3.12 3.08 3.01 3.07 3.01 2.88 2.88 
Industrial Companies. 
37/4 % Conv. 1947. . - 3 3.25 3.24 3.19 3.18 3.16 3.05 3.05 
Rwy 1047. 4 6 L335 3.32 3.30 3.28 3.25 3.15 3.11 
4 % pr t045) 2 I) 3.40-3:36 3.96 3.92 3.32 3.22, 3.26 


* For July—Nov. 3 % 1888, for Dec. 3 % 1934, conv. 1944 


As will be seen from the above table, the yield 
on gilt-edged securities in December fell below 
the 3 per cent. line. By the redemption of bond 
loans as well as by the above-mentioned returns 
of capital to the shareholders of Svenska Kul- 


lagerfabriken and Elektrolux, the amount of 
capital seeking investment has been further in- 
creased, whilst only a small amount of new 
material for investment has been placed on the 
market. Thus builders are still availing them- 
selves of the easiness of the money market to 
finance their enterprises by short-term loans 
down to 2*/, per cent. For mortgage loans with 
a life of ten years up to 60 per cent. of the as- 
sessed value, the rates of interest have fallen to 
3 per cent. The City of Gothenburg recently 
placed a bond loan with a life of 29 years on 
uniquely cheap terms for such a long loan, namely 
2°/, per cent. interest and an issue price of 99 
per cent. 

The principal loans issued during the quarter 
were: 


Rate of Face Issue 

interest value in price in 

in % kronor % 
Konungariket Sveriges Stadshy- 

MOUCREKASGan eae chs. cots ss 3 150,000,000 z 
City of Gothenburg ..... 23/4 7,000,000 99 
BrmUTetOrnn ee tie se es « 3i/2, \7,0G0;000 101 2 
DOV AUMA Meh Fh eis sxe 3*/2 4,500,000 3 
Forsastréms Kraftaktiebolag . . 3/2 1,500,000 102 
Gityor Oslouser LL ex. aes 4 18,000,000 1017/4 


* On exchange against bonds of previous loan 98'/s %, 
on cash subscription 98*/2 %. 

* In connection with the conversion of previous loan. 

3 On exchange against bonds of a previous loan 100 %, 
on cash subscription 100*/2 %. 
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Pa SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 
Some Statistical Data Concerning 
Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
aeons Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold | Net Claims on | Note Circulation 
PAG roa “ans 
Riksbank Commercial banks| Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 193 5| 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Jan. 560 | 598 | 734| 189 | 242 | 1oL | 759 | 840 835 351 | 429 | 529 | 911] 1027 | 1263] 620 | 702 | 804 
Feb, es -mee. 555 | $93 | 818] 200 | 228 |—32 | 755 | 821 | 786] 351 | 440 | 530 | 906] 1033|1348| 620 | 712 | 797 
March .|| 600 | 575 | 831 Re 220 |—$3 | 750 | 795 | 778| 352 | 454 | 531 | 952/ 1029| 1362] 646 | 741 | 826 
I (Average) || 572 | 589 | 794| 180 | 230 5 | 752 | 819 | 799| 351 | 441 | 530 | 923 | 1030 | 1324| 629 | 718 | 809 
Aprilieoe ec oe: 609 | 544 | 827) 149 | 236 |—51 | 758 | 780 | 776| 352 | 461 | 532 | 961| 1005) 1359| 652 | 744 | 812 
May Siuviceton + O22 mes 874| 159 | 246 |—56 | 781 | 752 | 818] 354 | 484 | 533 | 976) 990]}1407| 632 | 728 | 800 
June ..... 614 | 496 | 907| 175 | 260 |—46 | 789 | 756 | 861) 355 | 509 | 534 | 969] 1005 | 1441 | 674 | 755 | 826 
Il (Average) || 615 | 515 | 869] 161 | 247 |—51 | 776 | 763 | 818| 354 | 485 | 533 | 969| 1000 | 1402) 653 | 742 | 813 
ih ct] Yetta tote 622 | 518 | 921| 191 | 238 |—40 | 813 | 756 | 881) 356 | 510 | 535 | 978] 1028!1456| 659 | 739 | 818 
AUG. aie ei 618 | 533 | 960] 209 | 252 |—18 | 827 | 785 | 942] 358 | 511 | 536 | 976| 1044| 1496| 672 | 756 | 839 
Septweacteaeies 658 | 556 | 1014| I92 | 258 |—42 | 850 | 814 | 972| 363 | 526 | 536 | 1021 | 1082 | 1550| 711 | 789 | 875 
Ill (Average) || 633 | 536 | 965| 197 | 249 |—33 | 830 | 785 | 932| 359 | 516 | 536 | 9902/1051 | 1501) 681 | 761 | 8 
Octin nisin 638 | 604 | 1027| 206 | 212 |—15 | 844 | 816 | 1012] 384 | 526 | 537 | 1022] 1130 as 709 | 796 | 865 
INOV Seon ahora 616 | 652 | 1030] 223 | 179 | +11 | 839 | 831 | 1041] 398 | 528 | 538 | 1014] 1180] 1568] 700 | 785 | 868 
Wee whe tase) 629 | 717 | 984) 230 | 157 859 | 874 408 | 529 | 539 | 1037| 1246] 1522| 748 | 845 | 927 
IV (Average) || 628 | 658 | 1014| 220 | 183 847 | 840 396 | 528 | 538 | 1024| 1185] 1552 | 719 | 809 | 887 
; The figures comprise balances with foreign banks -At end of month. 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less Gold stock and currencies partly | Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign banks booked below market values. 
Rates of Exchange. 
Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 
London New York Paris Berlin 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Jan. . 19.404 | 19.402 | 19.400 | 3.972 3.918 3.961 | 26.187 | 25.974 | 18.500 | 159.558] 158.630] 159.521 
Reb. a ceanaee s 19.405 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.988 | 3.888 | 3.970 | 26.308 | 25.990 | 18.504 | 160.104] 158.550] 160.000 
March ... .|| 19.401 | 19.401 | 19.400 | 4.072 3.910 3.980 | 27.028 | 25.960 | 18.324 | 164.990] 158.330] 160.380 
I (Average) | 19.403 | 19.401 | 19.400 | 4.011 3.905 3-970 | 26.508 | 25.975 | 18.443 | 161-551] 158.503 | 159.967 
Apri) cegeetese les 19.400 | 19.403 | 19.408 | 4.019 3.931 3.954 | 26.567 | 25.928 | 17.838 | 162.337] 158.370] 159.433 
May uss arepa 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.402 | 3.975 3.908 3.935 | 26.217 | 25.764 | 17.654 | 160.481| 157.860] 158.333 
AON, Ane to 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.938 | 3.871 3.939 | 26.066 | 25.533 |717.566 | 159.648] 156.261 | 158.083 
II (Average) || 19.400 | 19.401 | 19.403 | 3.977 3-903 3-943 | 26.283 | 25.742 |717.686 | 160.822] 157.497) 158.616 
iby GS) a pe eee 19.403 | 19.400 | 19.402 | 3.923 3.869 3.913 | 26.020 | 25.646 | 15.026 | 158.741] 156.297| 157.620 
Tr a As a os 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 3.912 3.867 3.901 | 25.935 | 25.485 | 14.760 | 158.278] 155.702 | 157.298 
Sept. memset 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.939 3.856 3.924 | 25.982 |725.343 | 13.983 | 158.780] 155.120| 157.654 
Ill (Average) |} 19.401 | 19.400 | 19.401 3.925 3.864 3-913 | 25.979 |'25.491 | 14.570 | 158.600) 155.706 | 157.524 
Ooty = erage 19.401 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.960 3.965 3.921 | 20.113 | 18.542 | 13.237 | 159.593] 159.741 | 157.789 
INGV.ene = ela 19.403 | 19.400 | 19 403 3.947 3.975 3.891 | 26.012 | 18.510 | 13.250 | 159.058] 160.370] 157.344 
lV Deen anprcerctgens 19.400 | 19.400 | 19406 | 3.940 3.961 3.887 | 26.043 | 18.500 | 13.250 | 1$8.946] 159.792 | 157.074 
IV (Average) || 19.401 | 19.400 | 19.403 | 3.949 3-967 3.900 | 26.056 | 18.517 | 13.246 | 159.199) 159.968 157.402! 


* Up to September 25th 


1936, inclusive. — * Up to June 28th 1937, inclusive. 
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Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial banks Share Quotations Shares sold 

Loans on the Stockholm 
Deposits 3 sey f Cash oy 

(million kr.) ole lieegperes (euiliion ies Home Industry | Other Industry py ree ete 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 
Jan... ..~ - «|| 3617| 3736| 3935 | 3826) 380) | 3964| 382 | 376 | 598 || 138 | 157 | 157 | 134 | 186 | 171 | 927 | 1361] 1651 
Web. 2.0... 3619 | 3723 | 3988 | 3852 | 3845 | 4019) 359 | 348 | 702 || 144 | 158 137 | 195 583 | 1930} 2689) 
March .. . . || 3663 | 3764 | 4064 | 3906| 3582 | 4064| 390 | 280 | 756 | 145 | 160 143 | 198 531 | 2439| 2531 
I (Average) || 3633 | 3741 | 3996 | 3861 | 3845 | 4016 | 374 | 335 | 685 | 142 | 158 138 | 193 680 | 1910 | 2290 
PSUs ci oc 3620 | 3749 | 4046 | 3917 | 3918 | 4076| 360 | 280 | 727 || 158 | 160 152 | 200 41 | 1950) 1818 
a 3586 | 3683 | 4057 | 3920 | 3899 | 4c67| 284 | 208 | 728 | 143 | 154 154 | 183 18 | 1350] 1239 
HANG tice ns 3606 | 3716 | 4058 | 3908 | 3878 | 4070} 298 | 281 | 732 || 141 | 155 152 | 182 834 | 1329| 709 
II (Average) || 3604 | 3716 | 4054 | 3915 | 38908 | 4071 | 314 | 256 | 729 | 147 | 156 153 | 188 631 | 1543) 1255 
lth? eee 3692 | 3772 | 4119 | 3880 | 3874 | 4028] 398 | 383 | 809 || 144 | 157 166 | 189 635 |2087| 973 
ne 3671 | 3802 | 4146 3874 3881 | 4042 | 332 | 417 | 840 || 146 | 161 166 | 194 873 1340] 934! 
Soa ee 3718 | 3873 | 4184 | 3883 | 3912 | 4076| 400 | 452 | 858 || 145 | 157 159 | 181 | §18 | 1154} 1237 
III (Average) || 3694 | 3816 | 4150 | 3879 | 3889 | 4049 377 | 417 | 836 | 145 | 158 164 | 188 675 | 1527| 1048 
Picea Now ces 3737 | 3864 | 4213 | 3861 | 3926| 4c9Q6| 445 | 503 | 876 || 149 | 152 168 | 164 644 | 1561} 1677 
IN OV oe sl 3634 | 3790 | 4067 | 3878 | 3971 | 4116] 313 | 405 | 687 | 158 | 153 178 | 166 541 | 2082] 1002) 
yooh eee 3632 | 3833 3828 | 3992 351 | 465 156 | 154 180 | 168 726 | 1801] 1832| 
IV (Average) || 3668 | 3829 3856 | 3963 370 | 458 154 | 153 175 | 166 637 | 1815 | 1504, 

Deposits from and loans to the | Cashin hand, credit : Averages per 

Notes public within the country (at the Rapes 2 rade ok ee Seg ee ae Om Stock Fachanee 

end of the respective month) Riksbank et cetera A ip meting! business day 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


) Wholesale Price Index (Board 
Rediscount Rate Yield of Bonds of Trade) Cost of Living 
| of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) Index 
(%) eee ee (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials 
1935 | 1936 | 1937|| 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937] 1935 | 1936 |1937 
Jan. . Ss 2.60 | 2:00) 2.00)] 3:03) 3:29:| 3:05 | 3-59) 3-72) - ELSmerLO I EZO ue Li2Zejall> Wi2e Tecu 1684 158 
eT) Spa ise x: 2.00| 2.00] 2.00ll 3.04] 3.25| 3.03| 3.59| 3-62] 3-04] 115 | 118 | 132 | 112] 115 | 12g || = : . 
March .-. . .|| 2.00| 2.00] 2.00]| 3.09] 3.25] 3.05| 3-57] 3-55| 3-22]] 115 | 118 | 136 | Ir | 115 | 131 
I (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00| 2.00]| 3.05 | 3.26| 3.04| 3.58| 3.63] - m5 | 118 | 132 | 112 | 115 | 129 
PAROS Figs yee 2.00| 2,00] 2.00] 3.18] 3.15 | 3.12| 3-58 | 3.50+-3.28]| 115 | 118 | 138 | 111 | 114 | 132 |] 155 | 158 | 161 
Eee ee ree 2.00| 2,00] 2.00]] 3.15] 3.17| 3-13] 3.60] 3-43] 3-25]| II LIS 139 [OUT 11g.) 1344 = : : 
| inte doa 2.00| 2,00] 2.00]] 3.18] 3.17| 3.07] 3.65 | 3-43] 3.25]| 11 CS op souls lelL3e | 15 
II (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00) 2.00|/ 3.17| 3.16] 3.11] 3.61 | 3.45 | 3.26]| 115 118 | 139 | 112 | 113 | 134 . 
Palyeies, cco its 2.00 | 2.co| 2.00]| 3.24| 3.18] 3.08| 3.62] 3.29| 3.25], 116 | 119 | 140 | 113 | 114 | 135 | 156 | 158 | 162 
Ligeia AR Cian 2.00| 2.00] 2.00]] 3.22 | 3.12 | 3.06] 3.62] 3.31] 3.24]) 115 | 120 | 140 | 1310 | 116 | 136 | . ; 
Sat eae ee 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00]] 3.25 | 3.06| 3.05] 3.62] 3.27] 3.19]) T15 | 122 | 140 | 111 | 118 | 137 | | 
III (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00|| 3.24 3.12 | 3.06 3.62 | 3.29] 3.23]] 115 | 120 | 140 | 112 | I 16 | 136 ; 
Meme il 2,0011 2,00.) 2.00] 3.40), 3.08 | 3.05] 3-93 3-34] 3-281] 11 Keane AON) ete. | 1ZO! | ¥35. || FS7 | -157" 165 
eerie) ve.) 2.00| 2.00] 2.00]] 3.32 | 3.06| 3.03] 3.87] 3.24] 3.16]) 11 fied nee di VR) UE ON ee Dec | 
i 2.00] 2.00] 2.00]) 3.36] 3.05| 2.98] 3.85 | 3.15] 3-07|] 118 | 126 | 136 | 116 | 124 | 134 |j 
IV (Average) || 2.00| 2.00] 2.00]| 3.36] 3.06 | 3-02] 3.88] 3.25| 3.14] 118 | 124 | 137 | 116 | 122 | 134 | 
Not Meo ntht Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 
ea Seg ahh phd aie middle of months middle of months of quarters 
2— 375310 
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26 SKxkanpvpinaviskaA KRrEDITAKTIEBOLAGET 
Trade and Industry. 
Fortec. i en} Er asd Export of Forest Products 
(million kr.) 
Excess of Imports 
Finer Export (=) or "Wood Goods”) Paper Pulp | Paper and 
ee 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 || 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 
Aaa ve 109 | 134 | 142| 83 | 106 | 123 | —26]—28}—19! 31 | 46] 30 fee 176.0 sae 44.4] 52.5| 51.2 
WWikebt. tokcw sy. og | 115 | 133 |° 80] O91] 115 | —19| 24 | —18 Sieh 8 8.6] 95.9] 102.5} 48.4| 47.6| 50.7 
March . . it | 126] 160 | 82] 94] 114 | —29|—32|—46} Io} 12] 10] 46.0] 47.2} 60,2] §2.5| 54.8] 56.6 
I (Average) || 106 | 125 | 145 | 82] 97) 117 | —24| —28| —28|| 16 | 23 | 16] 92.2/106.4|122.7/ 48.4| 51.6] 52.8 
eAtpril eae sarees. 126 | 130 | 199 | 100 | 112 | 149 | —26|—18!—so]] I 15 | 16 | 170.3| 206.3] 190.1} 54.1| $1.0] 62.2 
May At 122 | 130 | 184 | 117 | 129 | 171 | — §|— 1] —13}) 6 64 | §8 | 188.4] 233.4] 294.0] 53.1] 48.4] 52.0 
[Piitety Se oh 109 | 121 | 179 | 109 | 126 | 169 O| + 5) —10]| 101 | 103 | 104 | 172.2| 202.8] 239.4| 45.5] 41.1] 53.4 
II (Average) || 119 | 127 | 187 | 109 | 122 | 163 | —10| — 5§| —24 61 61 59 | 177.0] 214.2|241.2| 50.9| 46.8| 55.6 
spay. oe cone. Wy Wee eh Miteds Mawes | eval bere) Io) Oo} + 4|| 85 | 91 | 113 | 178.2] 217.11 271.9) 42.6} 46.6 1.9 
Ag eet o> 120 | 120) |°17 | 11S 136) 185 52) -ro)/epr 87 | 96 | 103 | 188.6] 198.9] 237.7] 59.2 | 56.1 3 
Septins ace coe: 125 | 142°] 187 | 117 | 140 | 195 | — 8] — 2} + 731 931 99 aes 216.8] 241.6| 49.5] 47.1| 56.5 
| Ill (Average) || 120 | 133 | 181 | 116 | 136 | 190 | — 4| + 3) + 9|| 82 93 | 105 | 190.9) 210.9/ 250.4) 50.4| 49.9| 56.1 
(Octet ee 145 | 1600 | 192 | 122 | 145 | 193 | —23|—15|/+ ty 65 | 95 | 96 | 214.1] 172.8] 238.6] $4.4| 56.0] 58.9 
INGvitiuyc on cats 153 | 154 | 193 | 123 | 151 | 185 |—30] — 3;/— 8] Jo") Ico} o7 | 238.7) 230.6) 213'4) 53/0) Sao) ecae 
Paakyop tn ula e ue 135 | 150 128 | 144 —7/-—6 85 | 70 249.1| 263.0 50.1] 49.8 
IV (Average) || 144 | 155 124 | 147 —20|- 8 73 | 88 234.0| 222.1 52.8 | 53.6 
- Petersbur! Estimated air-dr 
Boies standard = ie m® weight : 
Index of Pro- 
W. - 
Export ofIron Ore} Workshop guptiow: Paley ee) Rilshetres of bres be barbie — 
TOOORLOHS Products according to Feder. Bee te loaded Trucks a 
million kr, of Swed. Industries) ®2¢ex Dum on State Railways 
(1935 = 100) 
1935 | 1936 | 1937] 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936) 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Jan. . 463 | 659 | 696]| 5.23] 6.88] 8.14] 96] 103 | 113 . 34.1 | 34.4| 37.8]| 22.5] 19.0] 16.2 
Heb Geena ores 442 | 686 | 786 bo8 6.93 | 7.58! 97 | 104 | 114 : 35-3| 37-0] 41.3]|| 20.2| 18.0] 14.8 
March . .. .|| 539 | 751 | 958] 7.42] 8.26] 8.85]) 98 | 105 | 116 : : - || 41.0] 39.8] 43.3]] 18.5] 16.5] 14.3 
I (Average) || 481 699 | 813 || 6.24| 7.36| 8.19]] 97 | 304 | 114 || 3.51] 3.71 | 4.01] 36.8| 37.1| 40.8] 20.4| 17.8] 15.1 
Aprileewee phka 574 | 748 | 980] 7.55] 7.59| 9.521] 99 | 106 | 118 : . - || 37.5 | 39.6] 47.6|| 16.1] 13.8) Ia 
Maye Melis a2 484 | 744 835 6.86 | 8.12 | 8.30]| 100 | 107 | 119 - || 40.9] 41.7] 43.3]) 12.1] 10.2] 8.3 
HUDEY eke eat. 459 | 948 | 1098] 6.75] 7.07! 9.40]] 100 | 107 | 120 . : - | 36.41 37.4) 42.41] 10.2} 9.3] J.7 
Il (Average) 506 813 | 971 7.05 |.7-93| 9.07) 100 | 107 | 119 | 3.71 | 3-82 | 4.10 38.3 39.6| 44.4) 13-1] IL 9.0 
uly ... . .{| 563 | 905 | 1228]! 6.49] 7.33] 9.24|] 100 | 107 | 120 : ; - | 39.7] 42.2| 46.11 9.9] 8.1) Gx 
Ani ee mes 585 | 751 | 1231]| 7.49 | 7.36| 9.22]| 100 | 109 | 121 40.4| 43.0] 46.3) 10.3] 8.0] 6.2 
Sept . . «|| $06 | 861 | 1134] 6.61 | 7.48] 9.88] tor | tir | 122) - . - || 40.8] 45.6] 48.4|| 11.0] 864 6.8 
Ill (Average) || 551 | 839 | 1198] 6.86 | 7.39 | 9.45 || 100 | 109 | 121 | 3.73] 3-91 | 4.06|] 40.3) 43.6| 46.9]| 10.4] 82] 6.5 
OC rec Ragees 515 | 902 | 9871) 8.59] 9.09| 9.65] 102 | 112 | 123 . . 42.2] 44.7| 48.5] 12.7] 10.3] 8.1 
INOW Sah ree sth 72 | 806 | 1062]! 6.99] 8.26 | 8.89] 103 | 113 | 123 38.9 | 40.1 14.9| 12.3 
Des. rea okey. 12 | 632 | 989]| 7.53] 7.32 103 | 114 . . 34.7 | 39.7 2153) )\ Ages 
___IV (Average) || 533 | 780 | 1013] 7.70| 8.22 103 | 113 3-76 3.97 38.6 | 41.5 | 16.3 13.4 
Nips Shipments of the we ge Seasonal change Pina Ggure 3 1 Million kilom. |% of total members 
Gringesberg Co. || bearings, separators, removed en ieee per month at end of month 
| telephones, etc. supply of work 


Stockholm 1938. Kgl. Boktr. P. A. Norstedt & Séner 375310 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER, 31st, 1937 


Assets 

IE go hc we Bg Hw ee Kr. 208.161.755: 83 
Bills: 

MIE Wee gs ws Kr. 270.825.642: 15 

bu) sR a >» __18.715-461:53 » 289.541.103: 68 
SS DS aS Pega gt ae > 3.40.97 2:969: 46 
Sourrent Accounts (secured). .........5.2.+0%5.- >»  67.889.282:17 
SE Ta eS ee we Sw ae Se >»  10.849.239: 78 
TE eT te ee fe ee »  20.598.349: 73 
eS On >»  45:333-318: 90 
REST et a »  59.821.949: 43 
i gE a a ® 156.188. 857075 
MemneMmidinossty Puriture .°. . «2 <0 8s 6 eo ew » 16.902.114: — 

Kr. 1.213.558.929: 13, 
Liabilities 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ........ Kr. 16.784.806: 76 
Deposits: 

SS a Te Kr. 193.866.330: 72 

CTI, 5, ok key ee » _59?-425-997:55 » 786.292.328: 27 
ee hol VS SVS 2 95 RG ee aa » §5-372.113: 60 
Metab savings Banks =. 30.5 6. 1 ee ee >» 2.106.825: 12 
ON VIL LD LE TUNIS, 9089) gS SRT ha a >»  49.949.836: 24 
Ee NOCCOUNES EE 50s fe aso), 2 re »  Q3-053.019: 14 
Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Férlagsbevis»): 
gE OS Bp I Ree Tie ee a »  §0.000.000: — 
ES AS ee ee Kr. 87.188.000: — 
DPPUMe MONG 5.8 cs Hy ee » _ 44.812.000:— __—_132.000.000: — 


Krov1.313-540-920; 15 


Inside the Circle: 


Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Outside the Circle: 
Direct Telephonic Connections with Foreign Countries 
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